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1. recent statements and actions by Krushchev suggest tnat he 
may oe extremely confident—and not merely pretending that he is, 
x °r Propaganda effect tnat the .U.b« will under no circumstances 
initiate nuclear war, and above all tnat tne U.S. would never 
initiate a strate 0 ic nuclear exchange. He may believe that fear 
ox Soviet tactical nuclear or strategic nuclear response would 
dote. Hie u. 3. fiom such acts even though the alternatives were 
extremely unpleasant, such as the acceptance of a military defeat 
or stalemate in a conventional conflict in Western Europe, or tne 
collapse of tne U.S. and Western political/military position in 
Europe. Whatever tne realistic basis for these beliefs,, he cay 
have an unwarranted confidence in them, and this in turn cay reflect 
some real. misconceptions of U.S. capabilities, intelligence and 
strategic doctrine. : . . 

2. To tne extent that his confidence in tnese expectations could 
oe unaereined by attacking his misconceptions, if any, it could be 
in the interests of the U.S. to do so, with the goal of inducing 
more cautious oehavior on Krushchev's part. The following discussic 
xx assumes that, at some future point, Krushchev has taken action* 
or maae statements that give, clearer evidence than we have at 
present tnat he does in fact have this exaggerated confidence in 
ooviet deterrent capaoilicy. An approach by Kennedy to Krushchev 
or some representative of Krushcnev is suggested that would aim, 
unuer tnose circumstances, at raising doubts in Krusachev's mind 
as to-whether he exit rely absolutely on deterring nuclear action, 
c~nd in P<-i ticulai straco^ic nuclear action ii ho ^ ~ i ~ •% ^ 

extreme uilitary chaie^es to too West. . 
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A aiiiiiauu goal ax of an ao^ault on Krushchev’s couiiaejuce v.*oula 
L ° C U ° t; ‘ Sare 0hat v;hen ne contemplates some.new challenge to the 

’ 01 S0Lae raa J° r counteraction to a ’western move, he asks ninself 
O - --i UG!jU0I1 : "ai 0 ht that lean to a U. b. strategic attack? Or mi c ht 
it increase the iixteiihood of an attacx?" If, as seems possible, 
ne £223. never feels the need at present to ask himself tnat question 
seriously, this one development could have a significant impact on 
iiis decision-making b ;• '««Ti •; • . „• g „.—y>~. ' kL /CwedA. 
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o. Tnere could be costs and risxs to this approacn.77 (a) To the 
extent that he can improve nis post-attack posture in tile.snort-run, 
information on his vulnerabilities and indications of the possibility 
of attack might lead to changes in Russian posture (dispersal of 
planes, higher alert, improvements in warning, etc.) that would 
reduce the effectiveness of a U.S. initiative strike from its 
present effectiveness. (It is assume d tnat these changes in S'u 
posture could not be so drastic as to remove all credibility from 
mie 1:3 threat; otnervise the approacn would be quite infeasible). 

Tnis is a cost, to the extent tnat it seems iuoortant to preserve 

I'icLXi Lium *■ * ^ 

ins enectiveness of a first-strike strategy for possible actual 
se uj tne u. o. /^(b) x^oie expensive impi'ovemsnts would be possible 
io: Russia in xxiaxgEExrunx one long run. The auIUr coxm ideration 
applies, with an additional cost of auding fuel to the long-term 
arms race. 5 ? (c) The implied tnreats mi 0 nt add incentive to a 
Russian "pre-emptive" strike. But it should not be hard to give 
information on US post-attack capabilities (wmich are vastly 0 rc-ater 
than Russian post-attack capabilities) tnat would eliminate any suen 
effect.?(d) Givin 0 Krushchev information on U.S. intelli. euce est- 
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estiuslbs were inaccurate or if tne revelation exposed facts about 

our collection process 5 ' tnat v.o_d otherwise ,ru- rr • 
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i;i c^e threats availaolo to ecic.* side carter a v;eii-desi 0 ned u # d. 
attach on oovioc ctraie w ic forces and our conx.’idence tnat tnis 
^fiC\j correltioiO ax 02 foi ces ?l \vOuid leao. Knrj.siiCi.iev to oerwixiate one 
war v/itnout inflicting punitive retaliation* Tnis confidence could 
appear reasonaole:£—or at least, noowildly unreasonable (^ood enough 
for present purposes)—even if we did no t a now the locations of Soviet 
ICSn's, so lon 6 as we presumed their ICSii force to he relatively snail. 
‘and xoie 

8, Note that the relevant calculation go present to Khrushchev is 

not one pre-attack disparity today oetween our two force capabilities 
but: (a) the post-US-.lx£Mx disparity after a US well-designed US 
attack glxxSs minimizing tactical warning, arut (o) oanih^Pxace after 
Khrushchev had had opportunity to dake short-term improvements in 
his force posture (to be expected after tnis conversation) out also 
(c) after he had had time to reflect on the implications of the 
"coercive strategy" described to himx sncbcla \ 

9. The plausibility of the threat rests heavily on the prospects 
attached to a "coercive strategy" in which Khrushcnev would be given 
maximum incentive to withhold or restrain attacks with his residual 
iorces. A SlOP-type attack zgzxzzz including both/cities and 
governmental/military command centers in initial strikes would do the 
verj opposite; it would ±xaxxiahiyxixcucxximpa3: probably lead to tne 
full expenditure of ramz± Soviet residual forces against. US urban- 
industrial targets, wich tne possible results that US casualties would 
oe even worse/fSPat least, comparable to) casualties from a Soviet 
lirst-scrike concentratin 0 on US military targets. Thus, even witn 
new intelligence estimates, the threa t of a 5I0P-t'.*' s HPpvP P r n-' :e 

— ■* crc ^ lc - le » . The tnreat of a "coercive attack"-is much more creuiol 
ana can nave political influence even if, in fact, the outcome of sue:: 
an attack cannot be predicted quite reliably enough to tempt the 
President actually to use it. 












In two earlier comments ("A Proposal for Educating Khrushchev and 
"Proposed Remarks by Kennedy vith Representative ox Khrushchev ) I sug^Coocd 
the desirability of incressing the likelihood in Khrushchev's mind vna« a 
major Russian challenge in Europe could provoke a decisive U. S. strategic 
nuclear retaliation. To do this, ve night attenpt to convince Khrushchev on 
the basis of detailed, factual argunent that (a) ve did not believe that he 
would have riuch nuclear capability left after such a U. S. attack, and even 
nore importantly (b) the disparity between the re main ing strategic capaoili^ies 
of the two powers would be so great after our attack that ve did no^ oelieve he 
vould use his remaining capability in punitive retaliation, if at all. 

Mere words, and even mere briefing charts, vould prooably not be enough 
to demonstrate our confidence in this estimate of the situation. It vould also 
be necessary to act as if ve believed it. (I believe that both, words end action 
are called for; just as more words alone vould probably be inadequate, X suspect 
that actions alone -- no matter how bold -- might appear too ambiguous in their 
motivation to he fully effective without an accompanying, detailed "explanation.' 
Thus, to chow our confidence in our strategic superiority and in our ability to 
deter the Russians from nuclear initiatives, ve night "overreact 1 to Russian 
provocations in ways that vould look unacceptably risky if we did not nave such 
confidence. • • 

I have in mind an action to be taken on some appropriate occasion that 
might serve a number of important objectives. The action vould be to conduct 
a thorough photographic survey of the Soviet Union with U-2's (or with follow-on 
airplanes, if such are available and would be more reliable against current 
Soviet air defenses), with special attention to suspected ICEM sites. The resul 
of this survey, and particularly, enlarged photographs of all Soviet IC2M cites 
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uncovered,woul d be distributed to Khrushchev, to our allies, ar.d nsrhaos to 

■ coniers ; l ^long } n.th d etails of the collection process . The action would 
have the following goals: 

Khrushchev would be given umistakeable evidence of the 
basis for our confidence that his current strategic nuclear 
retaliatory capability is snail and vulnerable. 

Our allies would be given the sane evidence,, and Khrushchev 
would know they had it. 

Tms disclosure would be accomplished in a way that would not 
require us to talk about any prior basis of our current estimate, 
and it night even be a cover for that process. 

d. The use of U-2's or other planes, assuming it can be accomplished 
successfully, would underline dramatically Khrushchev's boasts of 

the perfection of his current air defenses. 

• • 

e. The collection process would appear a bold, confident nove by the 

United States, even if in retrospect its degree of success should 

indicate that there was not much risk of failure. Ilot only would 

this action provide evidence showing vh£ we are confident; taking ' 

the action would pr ove we were confident, as would our willingness 

to proclaim responsibility for the action and to distribute the 

photographs. Any aura of "illegality" would add to this desirable 
impression. 

This operation vould tend to bo highly provocative of the Soviet Union 
(even though I vould contemplate token- it in response to a Soviet provocation 
hut this fact atsht lead to additional benefits. Specific^ if Chehov 
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should respond by reiterating his earlier threat to hit U-2 bases in Europe 
vith nuclear roexe ^s, we cou ld taxe up that challenge in a highly forceful 
vay. Pointing directly to the evidence provided by the photographs themselves 
Oa. the disparity between Soviet and Western strategic power, ve could identify 
these threats as eitner outrageous bluffs or as indications of his own ignorance 
or iirationality. It is a fact that Russia is in no position currently to be 
tossing nuclear weapons at a Western power, even on major provocation, with 
any prepense Ox rationality. A demonstration of our confidence in this state 
of affairs, and our exposure of the basis for it, could be used to turn any 
Russian threat to their maximum disadvantage. 

I am, oj. course, unaole to assess many of the factors bearing on the 
feasibility of such an operation, or its potentially harmful side-effects. 
Nevertheless, the potential benefits of this tactic seem to me great enough 
to warrant considerable effort to determine its feasibility and to- limit its 
disadvantageous side-effects. 











